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In the course of a few weeks twenty persons, in spite of their
agonized denials and appeals for mercy, were put to death.
Others thought their only chance of escape was to confess
the sins with which they were charged, with the result that
even the saner citizens, who had been inclined to disbelieve
in the witchcraft, were won over to the side of superstition.
Fortunately, in one way, the evil was so great that its very
gravity.was the cause of its speedy cure. There could be no
public safety or security so long as the denunciations and
executions lasted, and when a courageous young merchant
named Thomas Brattle wrote a work pointing out the weak-
ness and folly of the evidence in these trials, public opinion
was quickly restored to sanity and the epidemic of supersti-
tion abated, not, however, before many poor creatures had lost
their lives. It is one of the most tragic stones in the history
of New England, and must always be remembered with
horror and shame. It must not be forgotten, however, that
in England itself we passed through a similar period of cruel
superstition. During the Commonwealth hundreds of un-
happy women were tortured by the notorious witch-finder,
Matthew Hopkins; and so hard does superstition die, that
as late as the year 171 a a woman was brought to trial and
convicted of witchcraft at Hereford.

CHAPTER X
THE CROWN AND THE COLONIES

ALTHOUGH the persecution of Quakers and the witch-finding
trials are thrilling episodes in the history of New England, they
are not really so important as other events less picturesque,
.but hardly less tragic, which were taking place .in the colonies.
The right of self-government and freedom from interference
in the making of laws and the levying of their own taxes were
. the most cherished privileges of the New Englanders,